W. L. WARING, JR. 
Prominent in Florida fertilizer manufacturing circles, who 
was this month elected president of the Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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NOW YOU CAN SEE 
FOR YOURSELF 


How your fruit may be perfectly pro- 
tected for shipment and in the market 


You can see this process actually being carried out in the pack- 
ing house of the Winter Haven Citrus Growers Association at Winter 
Haven where our first DE-K-CIDE machine is now in operation. 


You will see where for the first time since the citrus industry 
first began how decay from all causes is controlled, including the 
various forms of stem end decay. 


Through the De-K-Cide process it makes no dif- 
ference if every orange is clippercut or “plugged” and 
held in a temperature of from 70 to 85 degrees, blue 
mold decay cannot set in. 


You will see how shrinkage and withering is reduced and how 
this machine provides a high and lasting polish. 


In short you will see with your own eyes how the 
action of rubber, chemicals and machinery has been 
coordinated and functions so as to produce the results 
which have been sought after during the past 50 years 
or more but never have been attained. 


The De-K-Cide machine is 25 feet long by 7 feet wide and has 
been handling the output of this packing house for more than two 
months. It has often handled a ton of fruit per minute. The fruit 
remains in the machine less than a minute. 


YOU WILL FIND IN THE DE-K-CIDE MACHINE 
THE DEFINITE ANSWER TO ALL OF YOUR SHIP- 
PING AND MARKETING DECAY PROBLEMS. 


We cordially invite you to make a personal inspection of this 
most revolutionary equipment. 


E. M. BROGDEN 


P. O. Box 50, Orlando 
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® Call In Swift’s Growers Advisory Ser- 


vice For Better Quality and Bigger 
Yields From Your Citrus Groves! 


e It takes expert management to 
consistently keep groves operating 
profitably in years of surplus as well 
as years of shortages. 


e Swift’s staff of trained Growers 
Advisory Service men, like Lewis 
Maxwell, living right here at Eagle 
Lake, can help you do just that. 
They go out into your groves and 
make sound, wise suggestions to im- 
prove your profits. Their judgement 
is supported by skilled scientific 
technicians working in laboratories 
and groves. 


L. S. MAXWELL .. . Chief entomologist of 
of the Florida Plant Food Division, Mr. Max- 
well and his work in insect control are already 
well known to many Florida citrus growers. 
After his graduation from the University of 
Florida School of Agriculture, he served with 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Quarantine and later spent three 
years as assistant county agent in Polk and 
Orange counties. Eight years of experience 
with Swift & Company together with his 
previous background in the field make him an 
able member of Swift’s Growers Advisory 
Service staff. 


Investigate this helpful service! Phone or write for a representative. 
No cost or obligation. 


Swift & Company - Plant Food Division 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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Fertilizer And Other Grove 
Costs; 


The of fertilizer materials 
is an important item for the Florida 
citrus grower. During ‘the past 15 
seasons the cost of fertilizer 
terials averaged 40 perceht of the 
total operating cost on 220 bearing 
groves per season on which the 
Agricultural Extension Service ob- 
tained records. The range by 
sons in percentage of fertilizer 
of total operating cost was from 34 
to 45 percent. It should be emphas- 
ized that the range between indi- 
vidual groves within season 
was considerably wider than the 
range between seasonal averages of 
all groves. : 

Over this period of time 
of fertilizer materials 
fluctuated more than the proportion 
this cost was of the total operating 
cost. The lowest average amount 
spent per season for fertilizer 
terials was $17.73 per acre in 1933- 
34. The highest average amount per 
$52.58 in 1945-46, which 
was almost three times the low 
figure. The average age of the 
groves for each of these seasons was 
17 and 23 years, respectively. he 
average spent for _ fertilizer on all 
groves for the 15-year period was 
$28.55 per acre, while the average 
spent during the last two 
was $50.65. 

Present fruit prices indicate the 
necessity for a reduction in produc- 
tion cost. Generally speaking, the 


cost 


ma- 


sea- 


cost 


each 


the cost 


per acre 


ma- 


season was 


seasons 


ZACH SAVAGE 


Associate Agricultural Economist 


Florida Experiment Station 








box might be reduced by 
the yield while holding 
acre constant, reducing 
cost while maintaining 
by a combination of 
per acre while in- 
It does not follow, 
individual 
method or 


cost 
increasing 
the cost per 
the per-acre 
a high yield, or 
reducing the cost 
creasing the yield. 
however, that all 
should adopt the 
principle in reducing costs per box. 
The method that should be used 
would vary with several factors, 
some of which are kind and variety 
of citrus, age of trees, kinds and 
amounts of fertilizers used _ previ- 
injury due to cold, soil, root- 
others. 


per 


groves 
same 


ously, 
stock, and 

During the past four 
fruit harvested per acre averaged 272 
boxes, which was more than the 
previous highest of the other eleven 
seasons of these periods when 205 
boxes per acre were harvested in 
1938-39. This four-year average of 
1942-46 was 75 percent more than 
the average for the  eleven-year 
period of 1931-42. In view of these 
recent high average yields, little 
might be expected in reducing costs 
per box in most groves by either of 
the methods of increasing yield while 
holding the cost per acre constant 


seasons the 


or by 
while 
alternative 
succeed is to reduce the cost 

acre while maintaining the yield. 

With fruit selling at such low 
prices as it has at times during the 
current season and with yield at 
the present level, the returns would 
not meet high production costs. 
With a yield of 300 boxes of fruit 
selling at 35 cents per box, the re- 
turns would be $105 per acre. Such 
an amount would lack $33 in paying 
the average operating cost per acre 
for the 1945-46 season. 

This approach of anticipating 
yield and price appears to be a 
good one for arriving at the maxi- 
mum estimated amount of money 
that should go into the production 
of a specific crop of fruit. It would 
be necessary to estimate the yield 
and price of fruit from 9 to 12 
months in: advance of its maturity. 
With an anticipated yield of 250 
boxes and with the indications that 
it would be necessary to produce it 
for 40 cents per box in order to sell 
at a profit, the estimated cost of 
production should not exceed 250 
times 40 cents, or $100 per -acre. 
After thus estimating the maximum 
sum to put into the production of 
fruit on an acre of grove, it is then 
necessary to decide the proportions 
to spend for the different materials 

(Continued on page 20) 


reducing the cost per acre 
increasing the yield. The 
remaining inost likely to 
per 
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A Californian Writes Of Florida 
Citrus Industry 


This is a brief report on the citrus 
industry of Florida as observed dur- 
ing September, October, and No- 
vember of 1946. As such it can only 
cover conditions at that particular 
time and the limited part of the in- 
dustry Observed. From headquarters 
in Gainesville 4,000 miles were 
ered in the and 
areas. We were accompanied on most 
of the trip by Mr. Alexander Mat- 
thew, a prominent citrus expert 
from South Africa, and had the bene- 
fit of wids experience. We re- 
eeived a warm welcome everywhere 
and were every opportunity 
to learn the industry 
of Florida. 

Citrus is grown 
ridges of Central 
the and west The most 
important acreage is in Lake, Or- 
ange, and Pol’: counties in the Ridve 
section, in Pinellas, Hillsborough and 
Manatee counties on the 
and in a narrow area along the east 
eoast, from Volusia to _ St. 
counties, is the Indian River 
tion. 

Yields in the ridge 
high and tree condition is 
ably good. Rough lemon 
used almost exclusively 
result the fruit 
solids. 

In the 
lemon 
these 


cov- 


citrus sub-tropical 


his 


given 
about citrus 
sandy 
and clong 


on the low 
Florida 


east coast. 


west coast; 
Lucie 
sec- 
section are 
remar’- 
stock is 
and as a 
tends to be low in 
both 
used. In 


coastal areas, rough 
and sour stock are 
arcas drainage is not 
good and as a result there ar« 
poor orchards, and yields are 
tkan on the ridge. Yield 
stock is relatively low but quality is 
good. I believe the superior quality 
of Indian River fruit is due largely 
ta the fact that a large part of the 
stock. Most of the 
plantings are in the ridge sec- 
Lake county has 20,000 planted 
Land for 
in all sections 
between $20 
usually 
run 


always 
many 
lower 


on sour 


trees are on sour 
new 
tion. 
acres, 
planting is 
and at 
to $200 per 
$100 acre, but 
on heavily wooded 
Climate 
most important difference be- 
Morida and California, so 
production of citrus fruit is 
is climate. Climate is the 
factor determining the 


non-bearing. new 
available 
ranging 


Clearing 


prices 
acre. 
costs 

highsr 


per may 


land 


The 
tween 
as the 
concerned, 
dominant 


far 


J. C. JOHNSTON 


Extension Specialist in Citriculture, 


Agricultural Extension Service, 


University of California. 
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It is a good thing somctimes 
to get an outside view of our 
cwn business, even to be broug!:t 
face to face with ourselves as 
our competitors sec us. Frequent- 
ly, we are too close to our prob- 
lems to get a correct cver-all 
view of the situation. One look- 
ing from the outside may dis- 
cern things which have escaped 
our observation; certainly he 
views the situation from a dif- 
ferent angle. For this reason we 
reproduce frora the California 
Citrégraph this report from a 
Californian who reccntly made 
an extensive tour and careful 
study of the citrus industry of 
Florida. 

Floridians will agree with him 
that there is a_ difference be- 
tween the citrus fruits of Flor- 
ida and California, but will not 
accept his conclusion that Cali- 
fornia citrus is of finer quality 
than Florida’ fruit. Floridians 
believe that no fincr citrus is 
grown anyhere in the world than 
Florida citrus at its best. We 
may profit, however, from his 
observations. Indeed, it would 
be better for citrus growers 
everywhere to know more ef the 
industry in other citrus areas. 
Such a study would broaden our 
view and doubtless help us in 
solving some of our problems. 
The article by Mr. Johnston is 
worthy of careful perusal an? 
consideration by Florida citrus 
growers.—Editer. 


fruit. For this reason 
progsice the quality 
of fruit grown in California. This 
gives California an advantage which 
will not be affected by anything 
Florida may do. Consumers who pre- 
fer the’ kind of fruit grown in 
California will not he able to g:t it 
from Florida. 

If you will examine a map of the 
United States, you will find that 


character of 
Florida cannot 


San Diego is opposite Charleston, S. 
C., and Orville is opposite Atlantic 
City. The Industry in Florida is 25% 
to 500 miles to the South. Florida 
is surrounded by water and the in- 
terior is dotted with lakes. The 
maximum elevation is only a little 
over 300 feet. This results in a 
warm, even temperature with high 
humidity, little difference between 
districts, and small differences be- 
tween day and night. The average 
seasonal temperatures are: Summer 
80.8 degrees, Fall 72.5 degrees, Win- 
ter 59.5 degrees, and Spring 70.4 
degrees. The rainfall ranges from 
65 inches, half of which falls 
in June, July, August and September. 

These conditions result iz fruit 
which is pale inside and out. It is 
low in soluble solids and the rind 
is thin. We were told that 20 per 
cent of the fruit is lost from stem 
end rot and it seemed to me that 
it acquired a stale taste much mere 
quickly than California fruit does. 
Recause of the even climate, dif- 
ferenees in time of maturity are not 
great and numerous varieties must 
be grown to extend the marketing 
season; whereas in California the 
wide diflerences in climate and eleva- 
tion enable us to produce around the 
calendar with two varieties. 

Soil Types 

Most of the soils are sandy and 
contain little native fertility. They 
are described by Dr. A. F. Camp as 
follows: “It will be noted that these 
soils, for the most part, are of much 
lower fertility than ordinary farm 
soils and instead of having their fine 
or colloidal material made up of 
inorganic clays, it is usually of an 
organic nature so that the mainten- 
ance of organie material in the soil 
is of extreme importance, In this 
sense, therefore, it may be considered 
that most Florida citrus soils are es- 
sentially organic soils whether they 
are mucks, which consititute a rather 
small acreage, or Norfolk sands 
which constitute a considerable 
acreage, and which are made up of 
inert sand and a small percentage 
of organic matter that gives the soil 
most of its fertility characteristics. 
It will] be seen from this that in the 
lighter soils the very low fertility 
makes fertilization a very criticai 


55 to 
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matter since trees are grown not on 
the natural fertility of the soil plus 
a restricted amount of _ fertilizer, 
but almost entirely upon the consti- 
tuents of the fertilizer; The soil 
plays only the role of maintaining 
these elements in a form available 
to the plant. Even this role is some- 
what restricted by the very rapid 
Jeaching and the shallowness of the 
top soil.” 

The soils of Florida are subject 
to leaching by the heavy rains and 
as one worker put it “the slate is 
washed clean each year.” In Cali- 
fcvnia, on the other hand, most of 
the materials applied remain in the 
soil. If we make mistakes and apply 
harmful materials we have no way 
to wash the slate clean. 

Fertilizer Practices 

Fertilizer practice in Florida is 
based largely on careful experiments 
and field experience but in some iz- 
stances it appeared to be based on 
tradition. The most prominent de- 
ficiencies observed were of nitrogen 
and magnesium. Slight zine de- 
ficiency was observed in a number 
of groves and some instances of 
manganese deficiency were’ seen, 


THE CrTrvus 


especially in 
area. 


the southeast coast 
Symptoms of 


and manganese 


deficiency of zine 
are far more preva- 
lent in California than in Florida, 
as I observed it. No wonder Dr. 
Camp was a bit disturbed when he 
saw our orchards. 

No instance of dcficiency of either 
pxosp*orus or potash were observed 
and I am inclined to believe these 


N P20s K2O 
% % % 
3 or 4 6 or 8 6 or 8 


Mixtures along this line or modi- 
fications thereof can be used at each 
application cr the following type of 


N P20s 
Spring: 8 0 
Summer: 6 


4 
Fall: 4 6 


“Nutritional Sprays. On most grove 


soils it as been found that zinc does 
not give entirely satisfactory results 
when applied to the soil either in 
the fertilizer or as a separate appli- 
cation, and for this reason it is 
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elements are used in excess cf need. 

The pregram of fertilization rec- 
ommended by the Citrus Experiment 
Station of Florida as given in Dr. 
A. F. Cemp’s bulletin “The Citrus 
Industry of Fiorida” follows, subject 
to change, of course, as new evidence 
is developed. 

“The followins approximate ratios 
of the various element: in the fer- 
tilizer prcgram have been suggested 
from these experiments: 


MgO MnO CuO 


(Water Soluble) % % 
2 or 3 1 


% or 1 


which in- 
the spring 
is omitted: 


may be used 
dresser in 
p»osphate 


program 
cludes a top 
from which 


K20 MgO MnO cud 
8 6 2 1 
8 3 1 le 
8 3 1 le 


usually applied as a spray. Zine is 
recommended in a dormant spray 
combined with lime-sulfur and wet- 
table sulfur which controls’ rust 
mites as well as applying zinc, or 
(Continued on next page) 


Swift & Company Hold Open House 


Nearly 2,000 people from various 
sections of Polk county attended the 
open house held by Swift & Company 
at their new plant in Winter Ha- 
ven, Sunday April 27. 

This company has only recently 
completed a modern insecticide and 
fertilizer plant at Winter Haven, 
and have moved their manufactur- 
ing operations to this point from 
Agricola where they have been 
located in the past. 


Visitors were conducted through 
the offices of the company 
where they were shown the modern 
facilities of the firm, including 
many innovations in record keeping 
and general office procedure. They 
were then conducted on tours of the 
insecticide plant where they saw 
the processes involved in the manu- 
facture of insecticides, and were 
then taken through the huge fertili- 
zer plant where the modern conveyor 


new 


methods of handling materials was 


shown the visitors. 
Displays of many of the products 
manufactured by the company were 


on exhibit, and the chemical labora- 


tory was also open to those in at- 
tendance. The entire plant will be 
in full operation by June 15th, ae- 
cording to J. W. Whittaker, manaser 
of the Plant Food division of Swift 
& Co., in Florida. 









































































Eight 


the usual 
Copper is 
the 


nutri- 


combined with 

spray. 

sulfur in 
supply 


it may be 
post-bloom 
used with 
post-bloom 
tional copper and control melanose.” 

This program is widely used and 
is very successful. The principal dif- 


copper 
wettable 
spray to 


ference of opinion concerns phos- 
phate. Dr. OC. C. Bryan, Manager of 
Soil Science Institute, has shown 
that phosphorus accumulates in the 
soil and interferes with the absorp- 
tion of zine. He generally recom- 
mends two-applications of fertilizer 
per year, Spring and Fall, with a 
mixture like the following: 

N P20s KeO MgO 

10 0 10 3 


When the level of P is low, Bryan 
amounts of 
mixture or 
phos- 


recommends small 


phosphate in the 


colloidal 


super 
an application of 
phate. 

the 
amounts to 
tree. 


Whatever the program used, 


material is applied in 

give 2 to 4% Ibs. of N 
Zine is commonly applied as a spray 
but the favorable 
to the 
For this reason, 

not wish to spray 
apply zinc sulfate to the soil usually 
at the of 2 lbs. per tree. 

pH Control 

important part 
Florida. 
the 


are 


per 


spray residue is 


development of scale insects 


growers who do 


for control 


pest 


rate 


control is an 
fertilizer program in 
too acid, 
nutrients 

it becomes 


pH 
of any 
If the 
limited amount of 
leached away and if 
alkaline, their availability is limited. 
This does not apply to California 
because the amount of nutrients in 
the soil is so much greater, at 
there is no evidence that it is 
necessary. If you will examine yields 
from the Riverside trials will 
see that yields have shown no signi- 
ficant change when the pH has been 


soil becomes 


too 


least 


you 


either raised or lowered. We may 
have soils where pH control would 
pay but as yet it has not been 
proved. Dr. Camp explains pH con- 
trol as follows: “The light sandy 
soils which are now the predominat- 
ing soils in citrus production have 
a tendency to become very acid 
under the impact of fertilization, 


and the application of large amounts 
of sulfur for rust mite control. In 
order to obtain the best results with 
these soils, it is desirable to prevent 
them from becoming too acid by 
judicious application of liming 
terials and at the same time 
raising them above a pH of 
cause of their tendency to 
zinc, manganese, and 
this pH. For this purpose 


ma- 
avoid 
6.0 be- 
tie up 


copper above 
dolomite 
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most common material used 
because of its relative 
the fact that it supplies magnesium. 
It.is the safest.of the various liming 
very 
ex- 
the 
pH 
supplies considerable 
the ferti- 
procedure is to 


is the 


safety, plus 


materials because it reacts 
slowly in the and 
applications are 
soil is not likely to 
of 6.0. Also, it 
magnesium necessary’ in 
lizer. The 
the 


soil unless 


cessive made 


exceed a 


common 
pH of the soil determined 
a year and apply the amount 
of dolomite necessary to bring the 
PH back from 5.5 to 6.0. The amount 
required will vary with the lightness 


have 


once 


MnO cud Boron 
2 1 12 


or heaviness of the soil. On the very 
light Norfolk application of 
about 400 will 
usually be pH 
when 
1000 


soils an 

acre 
the 

600 


pounds 
sufficient 


per 
when 


is from 5.25 to 5.5, about 
and about 
4.75. A little 


three 


around 5.0 
4.5 to 
two or 
individual 
thereafter to 


it is 
pounds when ex- 


perience with years’ 
applications in 
make it 

adjust the pH 
some difficulty 
at first. In 
much better to 
cations in 
outline than to 

two or 


any 
possible 


grove 
will 
rather accurately but 
experienced 
found 
appli- 


may be 
general it will be 
make yearly 


accordance with the above 
make 
once three 

It must be kept in mind 
fertilizer 
very great improvement in yield and 
quality of fruit but result 


obtained by under- 


applications 
years.” 
that 


has 


every 
this 
given 


new program 


this has 
been restoring 


trees to normal. I saw no 
that 
normal trees or 
factor in the 


magnesium. 


nourished 
been 

The 
program 


has 


fruit. 


evidence improvement 
made in 
greatest new 


has been 


Cover Crops 
very important 
in the maintenance of fertility in 
Florida. The material which 
determines 


Cover crops are 
colloidal 
the 


of the soil is almost entirely organic 


exchange capacity 


and subject to loss by decay. In 


California the colloidal content of the 


soil is very much greater than in 
Florida and it is largely mineral, 
and not subject to loss by decay. 


The usual practice is to grow native 
and during the 
summer season and to keep the soil 
reasonably clear by 
the dry 
condition 


weeds grass rainy 


shallow tillage 
during winter 

Root 
all sections visited and I was greatiy 
with the condition 
rootlets as 


season. 
was observed in 
impressed good 
of the 
California. In - no 
evidence of nematode 
were told that citrus 


contrasted to 
there 
injury. We 
nematode is 


case was 
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present in Florida groves but that 
nematologists / have difficulty in 
finding them. To me this is the 
most important observation made on 
the trip and may expiain why citrus 
trees in California do: not respond 


to fertilization as readily as they 
do in Florida, 

Most of the extensive new plant- 
ings in Florida have ‘been made 
with the idea that the fruit would 


be utilized by the products industry. 
For this purpose valencia is 
and such mid-season 


best 
varieties such 
as Jaffa and seedlings are next best. 
Sarly varieties least desirable. 
Seedy grapefruit make the 
juice, 


are 
best 


Citrus Products 


It is 


cessing 


that fruit 
soon be 


expected 
may 


for pro- 
purchased on 
the basis rather than by 
the box. It is also possible’ that the 
standard of quality for all fruit will 
the demands of the pro- 
industry. 


of solids 


be set by 

ducts 
You 

mon 


already know the more 
products. There is a new 
called “Juicells” interest- 
Instead of reamer, a 
device vesicles 
pulp is 
such 


con- 
one 
which is 
the usual 
removes’ the 
intact. This 
find uses 
pie 


ing. 
new 
more or less 
expected to 
example, 

The concentrate, in my 
judgment, is the best product. It has 
a good flavor and is easily handled. 
not solid but has a 
soft mushy consistency and is recon- 
stituted by adding 
of water. It breaks up and dissolves 
quickly and cools the water to about 
the right temperature to drink. It 
looks good for the fountain and cafe 
as for home use. The 
concentrate of grapefruit is 
good hecause the process in- 
tensifies the bitter taste. 


new 
fillings. 


as, 
for 


frozen 


It does freeze 


three volumes 


trade as well 
frozen 


not so 


juice is 
way. The 
not as good 
concentrate and it 
will be satisfactory 


Powdered also produced 
limited 


is good but 


in a 
der 
frozen 


orange 
as the 
costs 


pow- 


more. It for re- 


mote markets. 

ie 

I see no way for California to 
compete in the products market. 
Florida produces at a much lower 
cost and by proper blending they 


can put out products of high quality 
As I see 
it, we can use products to take off- 
grade fruit but not to create a prof- 
market. 


at costs we cannot equal. 


itable 
a waste of 
produc- 

they 
which 


It would seem to me 
time to discuss details of 
tion methods further because 
are discussed in. bulletins 
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are available. 

Average yields in Florida are not 
very different from California but in 
the better sections they are well 
above California. With improved 
facilities for irrigation and _ better 
drainage, and with young’ groves 
coming to maturity, yield and total 
production are bound to increase 
rapidly unless the industry experi- 
ences some unforseen set-back. A 50 
% increase above present 
seems indicated. Grove 
production costs: per box are about 
half as great as in California. This 
is going to give California tough 
competition and force some painful 
readjustments. It can reasonably be 
expected to lower the value of 
groves and decrease the returns per 
box of fruit, but if the growers main- 
tain good yields, support their mar- 
keting organizations and insist on 
the maintenance of a high standard 
of quality, there is every reason to 


volume 
values and 


expect continued prosperity in the 
industry. 

Summary 
In summary Florida produces 


more oranges and grapefruit than 
California and dominates the market 
in winter and spring. Production 
costs are about half as high as in 
California, and Florida is closer to 
the large markets. To some extent 
this is offset by lack of coordinated 
marketing facilities, the short ship- 
ping season and the poor appearance 
and keeping quality of the fruit. 

California produces fruit of high 
desert quality which keeps and 
looks well on the market and is 
available 12 months out of the year. 
Our state has good cooperative 
marketing organizations with long 
experience in merchandising. These 
advantages are off-set by high pro- 
duction costs and wide spread root 
decay which prevents full utiliza- 
tion of the native fertility of the 
soil. 

UNIFIED DEMANDS FOR 
FARM ELECTRIFICATION 
IN FLORIDA {IS CITED 

Demands of  unserved Florida 
farmers for electric service high- 
lighted the Rural Electrification <Ad- 
ministration program in the 
during the last year. 

These demands were reflected in 
the backlog of applications for REA 
loan funds in process of preparation 
in the field and on file at REA head- 
quarters in Washington. On Febru- 
ary 6, 1947, the backlog stood at 
$10,090,000, although REA had ap- 
proved $4,783,000 in loans in the 


state during the preceding twelve 
months, 


state 
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—performs exclusive essential functions in plant growth 


—operates also in cooperation with other plant foods 





Extensive scientific experiments 
demonstrate that magnesium, 
one of nature’s most valuable 
minerals, performs numerous es- 
sential and exclusive functions 
in the healthy growth of plants. 
A low supply of magnesium not 
only reduces crop growth, but 
also reduces the effectiveness of 
other plant foods. 

Magnesium is available in its 
most convenient, practical and 
economical form, in combina- 
tion with potash in Sul-Po-Mag, 
a natural mineral plant food ele- 
ment, produced by International 


Water-Soluble Sulphate 
of Potash-Magnesia 


at its Carlsbad, New Mexico 
mines. Both the Potash and 
Magnesium are in water-soluble 
form and are immediately avail- 
able to crops. Sul-Po-Mag is sup- 
plied by many leading fertilizer 
manufacturers in mixed fertiliz- 
ers and for direct application to 
crops. 


FREE —The fascinating 
story of the service of 
magnesium is told brief- 
ly in the booklet ““Mag- 
nesium—An Essential 
Plant Food Element.” 
Write the International 
office nearest you for 
your free copy. 
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OTHERS HAVE TROUBLES, TOO 


Here in. Florida we are apt to think that 
we have more and greater problems to solve 
than the citrus growers of other producing 
areas. The following editorial from “Texas 
Farming and Citriculture’ should go far to- 
ward disabusing our minds of this obsession: 

“Weak and sinking prices this season for 
varieties of Texas citrus that make up a large 
part of the crop stirred the industry several 
months ago to a realization of the need of 
steps to better the situation. An advisory coun- 
cil was selected for the job. To state the mat- 
ier baldly, the council appears to have bog- 
ged down, to have become “a house divided 
against itself.” Awhile ago some members of 
the council or committee supported a proposli- 
tion to. prepare for national advertising which 
would be controlled not by the growers of 
the fruit but by its handlers. These found 
themselves up against a stone wall of opposi- 
tion from the growers’ representative and 
apparently have ceased to try to climb the 
wall. 

“Now the uppermost issue pertains to ways 
for putting our grapefruit and oranges into 
the markets. Again we have the divided house. 
At the numerous meetings of the council 
spokesmen for the most of the growers whose 
citrus is important to them as a source of in- 
come have proposed orderly marketing. This 
can be attained only through some form of 
regulation of shipments, yet the other side of 
the house appears to be against any form of 
regulation, even when signs of market gluts 
have become clearly visible. 

“Such an attitude seems strange in view of 
the fact that no successful concern with a 
product to sell would crowd the product into 
its markets at a time when the price structure 
is beginning to sway and sag under a load too 
heavy for it. Is it possible that the Texas citrus 
industry, or at any rate its growers, can thrive 
if the sellers of the fruit do not observe even 
primary merchandizing practices? 

“It might be that some of our citrus fra- 
ternity are less interested in the growers’ wel- 
fare than in unbridled speculative opportun- 
ities in citrus marketing. Anyhow, they have 
declared that adjustment of shipments to 
market conditions from time to time, to pre- 
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vent price break-downs, wouldn’t do at ‘all. 
The only tangible reason advanced for such 
a belief is that restrictions on shipments at 
times during two seasons in the late 1930s 
were abandoned «as unworkable and - hence 
would be unworkable now. This, obviously, is 
very poor logic. Moreover, many competent 
observers have expressed themselves to the 
effect that the marketing agreement under 
which shipments were pro-rated did not by 
any means prove unworkable and would have 
been developed into a most useful implement 
for price protection except for the tear-down 
tactics of the element which has come out 
again to forestall any abridgement of “free 
enterprise” in handling the crop in which 
thousands of growers have staked most of their 
means and hopes. 


“In considering the alleged failure of ship- 
ping regulations for Texas citrus it is odd that 
for at least ten years such regulations have 
been used by the California and Florida citrus 
industries as a resource to stabilize and 
strengthen their markets. The most respected 
leaders in Florida have recently raised their 
voices in virtually unanimous approval of ex- 
tending next season their present grade and 
size proration to volume proration as well. In 
California, where volume proration has long 
been in force, men in the vanguard of a 
notably successful industry are credited with 
statements that there is no question about 
getting along with this proration, but a very 
serious question would be—how to get along 
without it? 

““An expensive weakness in the Texas citrus 
industry appears to be that a majority of the 
growers have come into this field too recently 
to have developed as yet enough cohesive 
power to take over their own ship and cargo 
and steer to ports promising the largest profits 
net to non-growers or incidental growers, who 
spend 4 lot more time selling citrus than grow- 
ing it, but to themselves—all-out growers.” 


HEAVY BLOOM FORECASTS 
ABUNDANT CITRUS CROP 


The heavy bloom which has followed the 
disastrous freeze of last winter has been sur- 
prising to many growers and forecasts an 
abundant crop. Abundant rains and perfect 
weather this spring has brought forth a sur- 
prisingly heavy bloom and an abundant flush 
of new growth. While it is true that much 
may happen between now and time to harvest 
the crop, present indications are that Florida 
growers may look forward with confidence to 
an unusual crop. Growers, too, have been do- 
ing their part to insure that the crop shall be 
of excellent quality. Applications of high 
grade fertilizers with plenty of minor elements 
and diligent spraying operations have been the 
rule rather than the exception. Growers gen- 
erally are looking forward to high quality 
fruit as the direct result of these cultural 
practices. 
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he Organization, Operation And 
Outlook Of The Florida 


Citrus Industry... 


The purpose of my discussion is to 
outline the activities of the various 
organizations in the citrus industry, 
and to talk a little about the out- 
look for the future. There are quite 
a number’ of organizations which 
function in one capacity or another 
and even among some of our veteran 
citrus people there is often confusion 
as to which organization originates 
certain action. So my purpose is to 
try and clear up for you the function 
of each of these organizations. 

First in the scheme of organiza- 
tion of the industry is the grower 
who produces the fruit. It is esti- 
mated that there are approximately 
20,000 citrus growers in Florida. 
Many of these growers are mem- 
bers of various grower organiza- 
tions such as the Farm Bureau and 
the Florida State Horticultural 
Society. The fruit is handled by 
shippers and canners. 

In both the shipper and canner 
groups there are three types of op- 
erators: (1) cooperatives, which are 
grower-owned and handle fruit for 
the account of its members, (2) 
independents or cash buyers who 
Luy practically all of the fruit they 
handle, and (3) grower-shippers or 
grower-canners who produce all or a 
substantial part of the fruit they 
handle, and purchase the balance. 

Many of the members of these 
various groups are affiliated with 
Trade Associations which they have 
organized. There are three such as- 
sociations affiliated with the fresh 
fruit industry and one with the can- 
ning industry. 

The United and Shippers 
Association, Orlando, and the Florida 
Citrus Producers Trade Association, 
Lakeland, are the two principal trade 
associations in the fresh fruit in- 
dustry. The majority of the members 
of the United are independent op- 
erators or cash buyers. The majority 
of the members of the Producers 
Trade Association are cooperatives 
or grower-shippers. Each of these 
trade associations represent about 
40 to 45 percent of the total fresh 
fruit tonnage. Both organizations 


iowers 
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members on many 

They are pre- 
problems involving 
tax and labor laws, legislative mat- 
ters, etc. They poll their members 
on various industry questions that 
arise from time to time and are pre- 
pared to express the opinions of the 
membership when it is desirable or 
necessary. Unlike certain other or- 
ganizaiions, these trade associations 
handle specific problems for their 
individual members. They are not 
marketing organizations. 

The other fresh fruit trade asso- 
ciation is the Florida Express Fruit 
Shippers Association, Orlando. The 
this association, which 
year ago, 


represent their 
industry matters. 
pared to handle 


members of 
was organized about a 
are speciaity shippers who ship gift 
boxes by express. The Association 
handles problems affecting its mem- 
bers and its objective is to improve 
the quality of fruit shipped and to 
improve trade practices among eX- 
press fruit shippers. 

The Florida Canners’ Association, 
Tampa, is the trade organization rep- 
resenting canners. It operates very 
much along the same lines as the 
two large fresh fruit trade associa- 
tions and practically all of the can- 


ners are members. 
The next organizations I will dis- 


cuss do not operate on a member- 


ship basis. They operate on an in- 
dustry-wide basis. The first of these 
is the Growers Administrative Com- 
mittee and the Shippers Advisory 
Committee with headquarters at 
Lakeland. These committees admin- 
ister the Federal Marketing Agree- 
ment under which the grades and 
sizes of citrus fruits that may be 
shipped are regulated. 

Under this program the commit- 
tees meet from time to time and 
determine the grades and sizes that 
should be shipped. Their recommen- 


ee papers, 


dations are forwarded to the Sec- 
1etary of Agriculture at Washington, 
and if he approves, and in most 
instances he does, he issues an 
order putting the recommendations 
into effect. The regulations can be 
changed on short notice if market 
conditions warrant. All shippers are 
required to observe the regulations 
which have the force of law. The 
program is financed by a small as- 
sessment on each box of fruit that is 
shipped. 

The other overall-industry organiza- 
tion is the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, Lakeland, whieh is the or- 
ganization with which I am affliated. 
The Commission represents all 
segments of the industry, and is 
now in its 12th year of operations. 
It was established by an Act of the 
Florida Legislature in 1935 and is 
therefore an agency of the State of 
Florida. It is administered by 11 
men from the citrus industry who 
are appointed by the Governor. 

The work of the Commission is 
divided into three general fields of 
activity, namely (1) Advertising and 
Merchandising, (2) Research, and 
(3) Regulatory and General Activi- 
ties. The citrus advertising laws pro- 
vide for an assessment against each 
box of citrus fruit shipped in fresh 
form or canned and this provides 
a fund of two to two and one-half 
million dollars annually, depending 
on the size of the crop. Most of this 
is used for advertising and sales 
promotion. Up to 5 percent may be 
used for research. 

Our advertising program 
fined strictly to commodity adver- 
tising. Since the Commission rep- 
resents the entire industry, it is 
not possible to advertise any par- 
ticular brands. We therefore adver- 
tise and promote FLORIDA oranges 
and FLORIDA grapefruit, FLORIDA 
tangerines and FLORIDA canned 
citrus products. We employ a na- 
tional advertising agency which is 
outstanding in the food field. We 
also employ a publicity agency which 
services food editors of the news- 
magazines and radio sta- 


is con- 
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tions. The agency regularly supplies 


recipes, photographs, and other 


citrus information of interest to 


these editors. 

At the present time the Commis- 
has a force of 18 Sales Ser- 
vice representatives stationed 
throughout the Florida marketing 
territory. These men call on retailers, 
wholesalers and other distributors 
and users of citrus fruits and get 
them to promote the sale of FLOR- 
IDA citrus. They solicit the coopera- 
tion of the retailers in tying in their 


sion 


advertising with the Commission's 
advertising program. They’ take 
orders for display material which 
the Commission supplies without 
cost. They also encourage and assist 
dealers in building prominent dis- 


plays of. citrus fruits and citrus pro- 
ducts at the point of purchase. 

I will not go into the details of 
our advertising program. You have 


all seen our attractive citrus adver- 
tisements in the various publications. 
Most of our advertising is tied 
around the health value of Florida 


citrus fruits and citrus juices and 
the high juice content of our fruit. 

The Commission maintains a Re- 
search Department which is engaged 
in various projects. We are con- 
stantly searching for better methods 
of processing: citrus fruit—methods for 


improving the flavor of processed 
citrus juices. We are searching for 
new products or by-products which 
may offer a new outlet for our ex- 
panding citrus crops. 

In addition to handling the in- 
dustry’s advertising and _ research 
program, the Commission is respon- 


sible for the administration of many 
of the citrus laws. The Commission 
establishes standards, regu- 
lations governing maturity and grade 
inspection; it prescribes, by regula- 
tion, the containers that may be 
used for shipping fresh citrus fruits 
and the reauirements for marking 
these containers. It is authorized to 
place shipping embargoes in effect 


grade 


after a freeze, and it passes upon 
license applications for citrus fruit 
dealers. 


The Commission engages in vari- 
ous other activities. Many of its 
activities are in the nature of those 
performed by a service organization. 
It has been the policy to assist the 
industry in every way possible in 
the solution of its problems. Dif- 
ferences of opinion among the vari- 
ous factors in the industry are often 
resolved at the Commission meet- 
ings. Its meetings serve as a forum 
where any grower, shipper or can- 
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ner may present problems affecting 
the industry. 

Now, let’s move along to the last 
phase of the discussion—the outlook 
for the citrus industry. In the April 
issue of Cosmopolitan, Mr. Beards- 
ley Ruml, an economist of national 
renown, predicts that the next de- 
pression will arrive on the 15th day 
of April, 1948, at a few minutes after 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, and he 
proceeds to outline his reasons for 
this prediction. If I had the fore- 
sight of Mr. Ruml, I might tell you 
exactly what is going to happen in 
the citrus indusiry during the next 
few years. But I don’t have such 
foresight and I don’t believe anyone 
can determine with any degree of 
certainty what conditions are likely 
to prevail. Therefore, I am not go- 
ing to make any _ specific predic- 
tions, but will express my feeling 
about it in this way: I am not ex- 
tremely optimistic, but I do feel that 
during the next few years we will 
in some manner meet our problems 
and that, in general, the production 
of citrus will continue to be profit- 
able. 

One method of determining future 
trends is to examine the past. If 
we apply this to the citrus industry. 
I don’t think we can find much to 
warrant a very pessimistic view. In 
recent months we have seen in 
press reports and other sources ex- 
cerpts from the past records of the 
citrus industry. It has been brought 
out that even before the turn of the 
century, our predecessors were wor- 
rying about surpluses of citrus 
fruits. It seems that we have been 
confronted with this condition al- 
most since the first trees were 
planted. In many years the outlook 
was no better than it is today. And 
what has happened? Over the years 
the citrus industry has been prosper- 
ous. It has been a paying industry. 
Compare the citrus grower with the 
apple growers and all of the other 
fruit growers. You will find that 
citrus is the only major fruit crop 


in the United States in which pro- 
duction and consumption has con- 
tinued to increase year after year 


after year. You cannot point to any 
other fruit crop that will compare 
with it. We have had years of 
adversity—years when we failed to 
get the cost of production—but for 
the long pull the production of 
citrus has been profitable. Why 
shouldn’t it continue? If you don’t 
agree, maybe your answers to that 
question are the same answers that 
have been given for the past fifty 
years. 
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If we accept past events as some 
indication of what is in store for 
the future, then we must all agree 
that there may be other periods— 
perhaps extended periods—just as 
there have been in the past—when 
we may not receive the cost of pro- 
duction for our fruit. We have al- 
ready experienced such a_ period 
during the current season. I believe 
most growers had expected some 
leveling off from the high war-time 
prices, but not so soon and not so 
drastic. The recent freeze gave us 
a “shot-in-the-arm”, but with the 
general upward trend in production 
we probably will be confronted with 
other periods of unfavorable prices. 
When we make an honest analysis 
of our difficulties, we find that our 
biggest problem is to keep demand 
in balance with supply; all other 
problems are secondary. We must 
therefore prepare, insofar as possible, 
to accomplish this objective. This 
raises two questions: First, what 
can we do? And, second, what will 
we do? We don’t alwaysdo what we 
can do. 

In discussing the things that can 
be done, I think we need to divide 
them into two groups: (1) Measures 
or objectives which require unity of 
action by the industry and which 
may be designated as “long-time” 
programs for the future, and (2) 
Things which can be accomplished 
to a large degree by individual ac- 
tion or which do not necessarily re- 
quire united industry action. 

This first group would 
various proposals which have 
made during the current season, in- 
cluding centralized selling agency, 
regulation of the volume of ship- 
ments, and revision of grade stand- 
ards for internal quality of fruit. 
During the period of low prices this 
year when several industry meetings 
were held to discuss the situation, 
these proposals were discussed more 
than any others. Each of them have 
been offered as panaceas for most 
of our ills. I am not going to argue 
today the merit of these proposals. 
However, these same. suggestions 
were made in the middle 30’s when 
we faced difficult marketing situa- 
tions, and they have been advocated 
many times before the middle 30's 
when we were in trouble. They are 
things we talk a lot about, but we 
don’t take any action on them. Why? 
Because they require unity of ac- 
tion which is difficult to obtain. 
When a program of this type, which 
requires united action, is put into 
effect it means that individuals must 

(Continued On page 16) 
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Sound Tree Health 
Is Essential To 
Good Crops... 


More so than ever this year after the shock Florida 
citrus trees experienced in the February cold spell. 


Now That Abundant Rains 


Have loaded these trees with tremendous new 
growth, they need abundant and reliable plant 
foods to regain their normal health and vigor, and 
to carry a crop of good fruit. 


Florida Favorite Fertilizer 


Has for many years been helping to build strong 
and healthy trees and to produce large crops of 
fine citrus fruit . . . they can be of unusual value 
to you at this season. 


Our own fleet of trucks delivers our 
fertilizer to our customers as it is 
needed. 


Florida Favorite 


FERT INC. 
Old Tampa Road Lakeland, Florida 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 
Weather 
most 


have been 
during the past 
month for setiing a nice crop of 
fruit for the coming season. We 
have had ample rains, and yet not 
too often to prevent proper 
pollination. Of course the abund- 
ance of bloom does not necessarily 
mean a heavy crop of fruit, but 
we know that we have to have 
some bloom—and this we had 
and coupled with favorable con- 
ditions it is to be expected that 
we will have plenty of fruit. Our 
summer application of fertilizer 
is well under way and this will 
be completed by the middle of 
June. Growers are demanding 
mixtures containing a complete 
range of plant food and are going 
to do everything they can this 
year to have a real crop of 
quality fruit for the marketing 
seacon starting in the fall. 


conditions 
favorable 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 


Citrus bloom over this territory 
has been very heavy, and al- 
though of the “boquet” variety 
will no doubt set a heavy crop 
of fruit. Moisture and soil con- 
ditions and temperatures have 
been most favorable for this late 
heavy bloom and flush of new 
growth. Good rains have continued 
over most of the territory. The 
coming of warm nights and good 
growing weather late in March 
have favored what was left of the 
spring vegetable crops and they 
have forged ahead fast. How- 
ever, owing to the abnormal sea- 
son and damage from cold and 
excessive rains it is not likely 
that this spring will prove very 
profitable. Citrus growers are 
applying their summer fertilizer 
early this year, and although a 
considerable more economy mind- 
ed than in the past, most are 
positive in their demand for at 
least a maintenance amount of 
secondaries and sufficient organic 
nitrogen to properly carry their 
trees and crop. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
Vv. E. (Val) Bourland 

We have had an excellent bloom 
this spring and even trees that 
were heavily defoliated by the 
freeze have conte in with an ex- 
cellent bloom. We nave _ had 
pler.ty of rain to help the trees in 
setting this crop, and to be of 
further aid most growers have 
come in with an early summer 
application of fertilizer to give 
the trees plenty of vitality at a 
most crucial time. While the 
rains have been wonderful for the 
citrus grower it has done con- 
siderable damage to the vegetable 
grower. Cukes and other crops 
have been severely damaged. 
Even watermelons have felt the 
effects of excessive rains and this 
crop will be about a month later 
than during the average season. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
(Charlie) Little 
had very little 
age to our valencia crop in 
territory from the freeze most 
growers have been holding their 
crop in an effort to obtain better 
prices, but at this time it appears 
that we are not going to get the 
high price that we anticipated. 
However, growers are still hope- 
ful that May and June will see 
the market much better than at 
this time. We also still have a 
considerable tonnage of grapefruit 
to move. Our bloom has been just 
about perfect and with favorable 
weather conditions we _ should 
have a very .nice crop of fruit 
for the coming season. We have 
also had a very nice spring flush 
of growth and trees in general 
are in excellent condition. Our 
summer application is under way 
and growers are using well bal- 
anced fertilizer containing ample 
amounts of secondaries. 


c. & 
Since we dam- 


this 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 
Whiie the bountiful rains of 
the past weeks have been very 
favorable to citrus growers, the 
vegetable growers suffered some 
damage as a result. Strawberry 
growers, already suffering from 
weather hazards have had their 
season shortened by rains and 


will not have a very successful 
season. Cukes and other short 
season crops have suffered to the 
same extent. It is difficult at this 
season of the year to _ predict 
what kind of fruit crop we will 
have for the fall marketing sea- 
son, but if bloom is any indica- 
tion, then we are in for a bump- 
er crop for the coming year. With 
plenty of bloom’ and _ sufficient 
rains to aid in setting this crop 
growers are assisting nature in 
every way possible by supplying 
the trees with ample amounts of 
fertilizer containing plenty of 
nitrogen and a complete range of 
secondary plant foods. Spray ma- 
chines have been busy over most 
of the territory and growers are 
doing everything possible to pro- 
duce one of the finest quality 
crops ever seen in this territory. 


SOUTH POLK & HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
R. L. (Bob) Padgett 


We have a considerable tonnage 
of both grapefruit and valencia 
oranges left in this territory, and 
we have talked to many growers 
who are pessimistic about the 
price on grapefruit for the re- 
mainder of the season. There is 
somewhat more optimism apout 
the valencia crop, with many 
growers believing that May and 
June will bring good prices. Our 
spray program is well under way 
and most growers have _ started 
their summer application of fer- 
tilizer. There has been less spring 
cultivation this year than normal- 
ly because of the general rains 
and these rains have been very 
fine as far as setting the crop of 
fruit. We have some groves in 
this territory that were so badly 
damaged by the freeze that they 
did not bloom at all but generally 
speaking we have a very fine 
bloom and it appears that this 
bloom will set a nice crop of 
fruit. Rains have caused some 
damage to vegetable growers in 
the Istokpoga __ section. Some 
growers have started pruning 
trees that were damaged by the 
freeze, but as a general rule this 
work will not be done until later 
in the summer and this is as it 
should be as we will be able to 
determine the extent of damage 
more accurately later this sum- 
mer. 
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This here Florida Agricultural Research real- 
ly covered this agricultural business from A _ to 
Izzard at the recent two-day meetin’ in Orlando 
when about 50 experts discussed durn near every 
problem that could possibly confront the citrus and 
vegetable growers of Florida. The talks covered 
methods of production in these fields as well as 
fer small grains, field crops and in the right sort 
of methods in establishin’ and maintainin’ pastures. 
They sure was a hunk of folks at the meetin’ too. 
Seemed like most every field representative of 


every fertilizer and insecticide company in the state was there, so it 
seems that every grower in the state can profit by havin’ all this 
sound information passed on to ’em by these men. Meetin’s like this 
have shore helped build a lot bigger and better crops in Florida dur- 
ing the past few years. 


You couldn’t believe it if you hadn’t seen it... we mean 
the way the rains has loaded up our citrus trees with new growth 
since the freeze . . . looks like old lady Nature was sort of sorry for 
what she did and is now tryin’ to make up for the hurt she did to 
trees and crops... growers can’t depend upon Nature to do every- 
thing though, so now that a heap of new growth has started it’s goin’ 
to be necessary to give these trees plenty of available plant food and 
give it to ’em early as possible so they kin set a good crop. The rain 
has leeched a lot of soluble fertilizers out of the soil, so you’d better 
get busy and give your trees a chance . . . and don’t fogret that 
they’ll need a sound spray program, too, to produce their best... 
your fertilizer representative can give you a lot of good counsel if 
you'll let him... it’ll pay you dividends. 


There’s been a heap of dope written about growth-regu- 
latin’ substances to set blossoms and increase yield and quality of 
tomatoes raised in greenhouses, but mighty little has been said about 
these same materials for use in the open fields, yet the value of these 
things they call synthetic hormones can’t be denied any longer. When 
properly used a good hormone spray will build up the set of blos- 
soms on tomato plants and reduce the occurrence of blossom-drop, 
thereby increasin’ the crop. Tomatoes treated this way ripen quicker, 
too, and they’re meatier and have a better flavor. Research shows 
that tomatoes treated this way has more sugar than untreated to- 
matoes, but the vitamin C content and acidity ain’t changed. 


Uncle Bill 
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THE ORGANIZATION, OPERATION 
AND OUTLOOK OF THE FLORIDA 
CITRUS INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 12) 
give up the right to certain 
vidual action. A grower can’t 
into a program of centralized selling 
or regulation of shipments and re- 
tain the right to sell his fruit when 
and where and how he pleases. In 
my opinion there are not enough 
growers ready to give up their prero. 
gative for individual action to put 
any of these programs into operation 
in the next year And until 
they are ready, we will continue to 
talk about these things and do little 
about them just as we have for 
many years. 

I do not criticize growers for fail- 
ure to take united 
of these questions. It is only human 
nature for us to want to retain our 
rights to individual action and as 
long as a citrus grower can make a 
profit in producing citrus without 
subordinating his rights, he is not 
going to When 
of these proposals are mentioned at 
the various meetings, you hear some 
of the veteran growers and shippers 
say: “We are not sick enough for 
that yet”. How true that is. When 
we reach the point where it is nec- 
essary to adopt an overall market- 
ing program in order to survive, I 
believe we will adopt it. Perhaps 
you will agree that there will be 
many casualties strewn along the 
road before we reach that point. 

I think it is good to keep talking 
and thinking about some of these 
things, even if we don’t take any 
action. As you know, we _ talk 
about them the most when we are 
in trouble. Remember all of the 
meetings and discussions before the 
freeze? At every meeting all of 
these proposals were seriously dis- 
cussed. Everyone was sincere about 
it. THEN CAME THE FREEZE! 
Supplies were reduced. Prices ad- 
vanced. Have you heard of any mass 
meetings lately, or of any discus- 
sions on volume proration or cen- 
tralizei selling? Our troubles have 
GONE WITH THE FREEZE. 

In the first group I have dis- 
cussed proposals designed to adjust 
supply to demand, but I doubt that 
we will adopt them soon for the 
reasons stated. We should then turn 
all of our effort and attention to 
the things on which there is some 
unanimity of opinion and on which 
immediate progress can be made, 
and this brings us to the second 
group of things that can be done. 


indi- 
enter 


or two. 


action on some 


give them up. some 
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Briefly, the proposals in this second 


group are designed to broaden de- 
mand to meet supply by (1) increas- 
ing consumption, (2) developing new 
outlets and You may 
say, “This is nothing new.” And you 


are right. It is nothing new—but I 


new products. 


the accomplishment of these 


will do 


believe 
objectives 
alleviating our 
within the next 
than any of the other proposals that 
have been they 
are not only things we CAN do, but 
WILL do. They 
they do not 
require collective or united action, 
but they can be accomplished to a 
large extent by individual action. 
Let’s what we are doing 
and what we can do to accomplish 
some of these things. 
First, let’s consider the 
of increasing 


more toward 


marketing problems 


two or three years 


discussed, because 


things I believe we 


are not controversial, 


review 


question 
consumption in ex- 
The Sales- 
manship teaches us must 
a GOOD must 
be sold at a and 
COMPETITIVE 


these 


primer of 
that we 
product and it 
REASONABLE 
don’t 


isting outlets. 


have 
think 


price. I 


either of points require much 


During the current sea- 
effected 


appearance of or- 


elaboration. 
son we have 
in the external 
anges under the U. S. Grade Stand- 
industry grade com- 
considering fur- 
recommended. I 


some changes 


and an 
currently 


ards, 
mittee is 
ther changes to be 
am not going to say whether we need 
the internal quality 
I do repeat—we must 
And _ that 
citrus and can- 
Whether we 


changes’ in 

standards. But 
GOOD product. 
goes for both fresh 
ned citrus products. 
make any changes in stand- 
ards or not we all know the mean- 
ing of a good product and can act 
accordingly. 

What is a 
would say that a reasonable price is 
one that will return the fairly 
efficient producer something ABOVE 
of production. We can no 
terms of the high 
With a heavy vol- 
ume of fruit to move, we must have 
a price competitive with other pro- 
ducts vying for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. 

When we speak of a REASON- 
ABLE price, we must talk in 
of averages—not averages 
each month or season, but 
averages over a longer We 
must therefore approach the fu- 
ture in terms of the “long pull”. 

Probably one of the most import- 
ant steps we should take in pre- 
paring for the future is one that 
has been repeatedly mentioned, and 


have a 


grade 


reasonable price? I 


the cost 
longer think in 
wartime prices. 


terms 
during 
each 
period. 
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that is to produce GOOD quality 
fruit at the lowest possible cost and 
to reduce our handling and distribut- 
ing costs as much as possible. 

The next thing we can do to in- 
crease consumption is more and 
better merchandising and a_ better 
job of selling. The Citrus Commis- 
sion is going as far as its limited 
funds will permit. A great deal can 
be done by the individual shippers 
and canners. A few of them are al- 
ready doing an excellent job, but far 
too few. While the Commission is 
merchandising FLORIDA CITRUS 
fruit, the individual operators should 
be merchandising their individual 
brands. During the war very little 
selling effort was required because 
the trade would buy anything. We 
are now entering a period of keen 
competition between citrus and other 


fruits and those handlers who do 


not merchandies their goods and put 
forth some real sales efforts are go- 
ing to find themselves at the foot of 


the line. 

The next thing we can do to im- 
prove our position is to develop new 
outlets, and I think this is the most 
important of all proposals. Consider- 
able work along this line is already 
underway. One important outlet that 
is being explored by the Commission 
and other organizations is the 
beverage field. This offers tremen- 
dous possibilities because of the 
enormous volume of the soft drink 
business. Last year 17 billion soft 
drinks were sold. If we could . cap- 
ture only 10 percent of this business, 
it would go far towards solving our 
marketing problems. 

Before the war we made a slight 
beginning in the beverage field by 
packing citrus juices in 6 and 8 
ounce cans and selling them from 
the cold boxes at filling stations, 
grocery stores and other places 
where soft drinks are sold. During 
the war we were prohibited from 
using these small cans, but  recent- 
ly the restrictions were removed and 
it is likely that a fairly substantial 
volume of juice will be packed in 
these small containers next season. 

Several years ago the Citrus Com- 
began some research work 
ow the production of frozen orange 
concentrate. The result of this work 
has been the construction of several 
plants for the production of this 
product and others are being built. 
A fairly substantial volume has been 
marketed during the past two years 
and we think it has good possibili- 
ties for the future. At the last 
Commission meeting, it was an- 
nounced that we had interested one 


mission 
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(f the largest vending machine 
companies in the country in selling 
‘his product through its machines. 
We supplied the product for testing 
in one-or two machines, worked 
closely with their laboratory tech- 
nicians, and brought the project to 
the point where they were ready to 
talk to the wroducers about buying 
supplies of the product for tests on 
about 20 commercial locations. We 
called all the producers together, 
gave them all of the information 
and indicated that it is now up to 
them to “grab the ball and run”. 
This concern is completely satisfied 
with the product on the basis of 
tests to date, and if handled proper- 
ly, it can be the means of building 
a tremendous outlet for our citrus 
fruits. ' 

The Commission’ recently  an- 
nounced that other tests will be 
conducted. We are planning to bottle 
orange juice reconstituted from 
frozen orange concentrate and test 
the appeal of this product to con- 
sumers alongside beverages of the 
so-called “bellywash” type. We are 
also planning to make similar tests 
on citrus juices packed in 6 ounce 
cans. In addition, we are observing 
tests being made by dairies in de- 
livering to consumers orange juice 
reconstituted from frozen  concen- 
trate. Here is a tremendous potentia! 
outlet. As soon as these tests are 
completed, the results will be made 
available to the industry. That is as 


far as the Commission can go—it/ 


will then be up to the industry’ to 
take up from there and develop the 
business as fast as possible. Several 
private organizations in the citrus 
industry are very much interested 
in this beverage business and are 
appropriating substantial for 
exploring the field. 

This year for the first time, the 
Federal Government purchased sub- 
stantial quantities of concentrated 
orange juice for use in connection 
with the school lunch program. 
The volume amounted to 755,000 gal- 
lons which is the equivalent of 1,- 
284,000 boxes of oranges. We under- 
the meeting with 
good acceptance in the schools. The 
Commission is arranging for some 
of its representatives to check with 
the school lunch directors and to visit 
of the schools in an effort to 
secure as much information as 
sible concerning the distribution and 
acceptance of the product. It is 
quite possible that the volume in 
the future will be substantially high- 
er than it was this year. There is 
certainly a potential outlet here for 


sums 


stand product is 


some 
pos- 
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and 


a very large volume of fruit. 
Both the beverage field and the 
school lunch program provide out- 
lets that are not in competition in 
any may with prcsent outlets. It is 
all “plus” business and we should 
push our sales volume to the limit 
in this kind of outlet. 
Another new outlet—at least 
new 
—is 


it is 
since the beginning of the war 
exports. Again, fruit diverted 
into export channels does not com- 
pete in any way with our domestic 
outlets. The Commission is now 
making a world-wide survey of the 
potential export market. The survey 
should be completed by the middle 
of the year and the results will be 
made available to the industry. This 
survey should assist the industry in 
developing a market for both fresh 
and canned citrus fruits in many 
foreign countries. I personally be- 
lieve that we need to get better or- 
ganized in the industry to handle a 
long range program of developing 
maintaining export markets. 
This would involve the formation of 
one or more. organizations, to be 
sponsored and backed by quite a 
few of the shippers and canners, 
but does not require collective ac- 
tion by the entire industry as would 
some of the othéf proposals. Some 
people in the industry are already 
very much interested in the export 
market, but we need more interest 
There is no doubt about the interest 
on the part of foreign importers in 
our products, particularly our can- 
ned citrus preducts, because during 
the past two years the Commission 
has received inquiries from over 250 
concerns throughcut the world. 

Along with new outlets, we need 
to continue our efforts to find new 
products and new uses for our pro- 
ducts. Through research we may find 
new uses but at best this is a slow 
process and we cannot count on re- 
search to perform miracles for us. 
We have already mentioned the 
progress made on frozen  concen- 
trate. Through research we are mak- 
ing progress on improving’ the 
quality of our canned citrus pro- 
ducts, we are making some headway 
on decay control, and we are work- 
ing on some other problems. This 
will all be helpful. 

Yes, these are all things we CAN 
and MUST do, and I believe that we 
WILL do them. And there are other 
things we can do that time does not 
permit me to mention. There is no 
panacea for our troubles. I do not 
know of any fruit or vegetable in- 
dustry that has solved its major 
marketing problems over-night or 
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a few years, by the employment of 
some magic formula or plan. I 
think the best way growers can help 
is to produce geod truit at the low- 
est possible cost and to lend aid and 
support to ideas and plans designed 
to increase consumption, devedop 
new outlets and  ~particularly to 
bring about better organization in 
the industry. 

Now, I haven't toid you anything 
that you didn’t already know. I 
simply outlined some of the things 
I think we must do and will do to 
make the ride a little smoother. In 
the way of repetition, I again ex- 
press the belief that we will meet 
our problems in some manner. Thi; 
is just my personal conviction and 
it is not based upon any scientifi« 
formula, or slide rule calculations. 
It is nothing more than projectinz 
what has happened in the past. The 
problems today and the causes for 
our difficulties are exactly the same 
as they have been for many years. 
We have worked them out in the 
past, so why shouldn’t we be able 
to do so in the future? Only three 
months ago we were all “down in 
the dumps’— today most everyone 
is reasonably happy. 

There will be troublesome periods, 
but, strangely enough, we seem to 
make the most progress towards 
“setting our house in order” during 
periods of adversity. 

So—what is the outlook? I don't 
think it is too bad, but we have lots 
of work to do. The ONE thing we 
must NOT do is to become obsessed 
with the fixation or idea that some 
one thing—some one action, or some 
one formula or plan will solve our 
difficulties. 


American farms supply from twe- 
fifths to two-thirds ‘of industry's 
needs. A third of the people in fac- 
are processing or fabricating 
raw materials. 


tories 
farm-derived 


We ThankYou... | 


Your patience during the try- 
ing period of the War is ap- 
preciated. 


Resumption ef Peace Time 
Service will come to you as 
rapidly as possible. 


Florida 


Telephone 
Corporation 


Serving 14 Counties in Florida 
Fla. 


Headquarters: Leesburg, 
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New Machine May Revolutionize 
Orange Juice Production 


An automatic juice extracting ma- 
chine of such a revolutionary char- 
acter that it may decisively benefit 
the entire citrus industry has been 
recently perfected by Food Machin- 
ery Corporation, Lakeland, Florida. 
After ten years experimentation, the 
first models have been in commer- 


cial use for some months with de- 


thus offering a vastly widened mar- 
ket for it, and making possible a 
distinct increase in the consumption 
of citrus fruit. 
Practically all 
juicers operate by 
in half and reaming out 
The Super Juicer squeezes 
fruit whole, between metal 


other automatic 
cutting the fruit 
the juice. 
the 
cups. 


An automatic juice extracting machine which may make possible the 


marketing of fresh orange juice 


direct to 


consumers and retailers, has 


just been introduced by Food Machinery Corporation, Lakeland, Florida. 


The juice squeezed by this “Super Juicer”, 


as the new machine is 


called, has the unique property of retaining its freshness for several days 


when held at household 


refrigeration temperatures. 


Photograph shows a 


typical installation of the new machine. 


extraction 
and Cali- 


juice 
Texas, 


success in 
in Florida, 


cided 
plants 
fornia. 

Squeezing 480 oranges per minute, 
the “Super Juicer” as the new ma- 
chine is called, is capable of ex- 
tracting 300 gallons, or 
fruit juice More import- 
ant, however, is the quality of the 
juice it turns out. ‘Because the 
Super Juicer permits a smaller per- 
centage of rind mix with the 
juice than has ever before been at- 
tained by an juicer, the 
juice has not only top flavor to be- 
gin with, but will retain its fresh 
taste for several days when held at 
household refrigeration temperatures. 
Such juice can be marketed fresh, 
direct to consumers and _ retailers, 


more, of 


per hour. 


oil to 


automatic 


The juice escapes through a hole in 
the bottom of the rind that is auto- 
matically cut in each orange as the 
pressure is first applied. The pow- 
erful squeezing action of the closing 
cups forces out the highest percent- 
age of juice that it has thus far been 
possible to extract from oranges or 
other citrus by machine methods. 
At the same time the juice is ex- 
tracted, the rind oil is squeezed 
from the skin. There are 
dustrial uses for rind oil, 
ready market exists for it. 
With increased citrus acreage con- 
stantly coming into bearing, particul- 
arly in Florida and Texas, the prob- 
lem of enlarging the market for 
citrus fruits is a very important 
one. The improved keeping qualities 


many in- 
and a 
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of orange juice from the Super 
Juicer will make it possible to be 
handled by soft drink distributors 
or dairy concerns, who can thus add 
a new product to their line without 
increasing their overhead materially 
or adding to their distribution 
costs. 


Public Hearing On 
Florida Citrus 
Marketing Agreement 


Proposed amendments to the Flor- 
ida citrus marketing agreement and 
order will be considered at a public 
hearing to be held at 10:00 a. m., 
(e.s.t.), May 12 at the County Court 
House, Vero Beach, and May 14 at 
Florida Citrus Commission, Lake- 
land, Florida, Minard F. Miller, 
Field Representative, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, announced 
this week. 

Marketing Agreement No. 84 
and Order No. 33, which regulate 
the handling of oranges, grapefruit, 
and tangerines grown in the State 
of Florida, have been in effect since 
February 22, 1939. The hearing was 
requested by the Growers Adminis- 
trative and Shippers Advisory Com- 
mittee, which administer the market- 
ing program. 

Consideration will be given at the 
hearing to proposals that the pro- 
gram ke amended to provide for the 
issuance of different grade and size 
regulations for the Indian River sec- 
tion. 

On the basis of evidence presented 
at the hearing, the proposed amend- 
ments may be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for final ap- 
proval, and, if approved, will be sub- 
mitted to the industry. The amend- 
ments will be made effective if the 
issuance of the amended order is 
favored by at least two-thirds of the 
growers, by number or by volume of 
citrus fruit produced, who vote in 
the referendum and if handlers of 
at least 50 percent of the volume 
of citrus fruit shipped from Florida 
sign the amended agreement. 


Only about half of the farm homes 
in the United States have electricity, 


a little more than a fourth have 
running water, about a sixth have 
bath and toilet, and fewer than that 
have central heating. 

About one out of every five per- 
sons in the United States lives on 
a farm. Another one in five lives in 
rural areas strictly dependent on 
farms. 
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Getting Our 


“Second Wind” 


For over 38 years we 
have been keeping pace 
with Florida growers’ 
needs. We think that 
we have run a good 
race, and like all good 
runners, we are now 
getting our “second 
wind.” 


Our second wind is 

one of Knowledge. 

Knowledge gained first through years of experience 
. and now through research and experiment per- 


formed in our own Laboratory under a competent Di- 
rector of Research. Research and experiment directed 
at Florida’s explicit needs and demands .. . to develop 
better products and greater profits for Florida’s 
Citrus, Vegetable and Livestock Industries. 


There will never be a compromise with quality in 
products under the X-CEL Label . . . Buy with confi- 
dence. 


X-CEL FERTILIZERS 
X-CEL INSECTICIDES 
X-CEL SEEDS 
X-CEL FEEDS 
X-CEL SOIL CONDITIONER 


JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR FLORIDA AGRICULTURE THROUGH 
RESEARCH IN FLORIDA 


TAMPA 1 FLORIDA 
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Grove Cover Crops 


Very important in the maintenance 
of fertility in the sandy cultivated 
ridge section of Florida 
heavy cover 
summer 


soils of the 
is the production of 
crop growth during’ the 
months. Cover production is 
one of the major management prob- 
citrus grove. 


crop 
lems in any 
the cheapest and 
provide the 
Organic 


are 
way to 
matter. 
performs a 


Cover 
most effective 
soil with 
matter in 
mendous 
water-holding 
and 
tilizer materials 
taining them in a 
the plant; organic 
the buffer 
(by buffer 
organic matter 
ance of the soil for toxic materials), 
furnishes energy for bacteria, tends 
to keep the soil and tree roots cool 
and shaded, thereby reducing injury 
from excessive heat, and, in the 
case of organic matter derived from 

plants, the soil is en- 
nitrogen. In brief, unlike 
whose fertility is a 
colloids, the 


soils is a 


crops 


organic 
ihe soil tre- 
role: it increases’ the 
capacity of the 
the efficiency of 
applied by miain- 
available to 
increases 


soil 
increases fer- 
form 
matter 
sandy 

mean the 
toler- 


capacity of svils 
capacity we 


increases the 


leguminous 
riched in 
the clay 
function of inorganic 
fertility of our sandy 
function of organic colloids and this 
organic colloidal material is derived, 
in the from crop ma-- 
terials. 


soils, 


main, cover 


time to plant a cover 
crop in the grove if it has not al- 
ready been done. March to June is 
considered a good period for sowing 
most cover crop seed. Where seed 
crops are expected, it is a good pian 
to plant early so that’ seed will 
have ample time to mature before 
frost. Where a good growth of 
vegetation is the main objective, 
there is no particular rush about get- 
ting the seed in the ground. In fact, 
in most years, because of spring 
growth, it pays to wait until late to 
plant the seed in the ground. But 
this year, seed planted in March 
have “gone to town” because of the 
frequent rains and unseasonably 
warm weather. 

The kind of 


Now is the 


crop to plant 
or encourage depends upon several 
factors, among them being the age 
of the trees, the condition of the 
trees, the amount of shade in the 
grove, and the availability of 
where seéded cover are de- 
sired. 

Native grasses are generally pre- 


cover 


seed 


ercps 


NORRIS 
Agricultural 


R. E. 


Lake County Agent 


ferred in bearing groves. Most native 
found in 
grasses or they re-seed 
readily so that seeding this type 
cover crop is not a problem. Legumes 
frequently avoided in bearing 
because of the difficulty in 
stands and be- 
legumes, the 
when 


grasses are either 


perennial 


groves 


are 
groves 
securing satisfactory 
case of 


cause, in the 
nitrogen is released at a 
it may have an adverse effect on the 


time 


maturity of the crop. 


Leguminous cover crops are fre- 
quently preferred in non-bearing 
groves or in cold-injured 


where wood growth is the major con- 


groves 


sideration. 
There 
are widely 
crops. Crotalaria spectabilis is widely 
grown. Seed are available 
and should be planted at the rate of 
acre. No inocu- 
Seed 
broadcast and given a shallow cover- 
ing. 
Alyce 
used in 


that 
cover 


are several legumes 


used as grove 
generally 


about 10 pounds per 


lation is necessary. should be 


clover is another legume 
citrus 


Seeding is 


groves as a cover 
usually the 
May or the first of 


should be at the 


crop. done 
latter 
June. 
of 10 pounds 
lightly. Alyce 
hay crop 
much of 
is sacrificed) 


part of 
Seeding rate 
and disced 


be used 


per acre 


clover may 


as a (although, if so used, 


its value as a soil builder 


and it is subject to 
attacks of nematodes. 
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The newest legume being used as 
a grove cover crop is Hairy Indigo. 
This plant shows a great deal of 
promise as a grove soil builder. It 
is said to be an excellent soil build- 
er as well as a feed crop, though, as 
in the case of Alyce Clover, much 
of the soil building value is sacrific- 
ed if it is cut as a hay or feed crop. 
Hairy indigo is said not to harbor 
pumpkin bugs as readily as cow- 
peas and crotalaria, although we have 
observed pumpkin bugs feeding on 
Hairy Indigo late in the season. 
The crop re-seeds readily, no inocu- 
lation is necessary, and 6 to 8 
pounds of seed are recommended 
when the seed are broadcast. The 
also be drilled in 30-inch 
which case 3 to 5 pounds 
are all that are needed. 


seed may 
rows, in 
of seed 


FERTILIZER AND OTHER 
GROVE COSTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


and grove operations. 
Records of successful 
ers indicate that when producing 
fruit at conservative costs under 
present price levels, approximately 
55 percent of the operating or cash 
cost should be spent for fertilizers, 
including the necessary secondaries, 
their application. About 18 per- 
cent should be allocated for pest 
control, 7 percent for cultivating and 
chopping, 7 percent for state and 
county taxes, and the remaining 13 
percent for pruning, irrigating, and 
operations. On this basis and 


citrus grow- 


and 


other 


| AMES Perf-O-Rain 


your PROFIT 
LIFE’ 


FOR YOUR CROPS 


QCL ALUMINUM and GALVANIZED ‘ice! Portable Irrigation PIPE 


@ Inexpensive — Light Weight. 


@ Low Operating Cost — Even Distribution. 


Plan Now — Insist On Ames 
Serving Florida Agriculture For More Than 15 Years. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


The Cameron & Barkley Co. 


107 8S. Franklin 112 Alexander Place 
Tampa Orlando 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. Ames Company of Florida 


3905 E. Broadway 
Tampa 5, Florida 
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with an anticipated maximum cost 4¢ the beginning. The ohief disad- Farm people of this country sup- 
vantage of this fiscal period being ply about half of the increase in 
used is that the fruit marketed is population. 

not produced from the materials and ——_ 

costs of the current period but is The groundwork for profitable 
materials and $5 for applying. At produced from the input of the pre- poultry production this year should 
present price levels, under the fer- Vious period. be laid early. 


of $100 per acre, the allocation for 
fertilizer and its application would 
be $55 per acre—$50 for fertilizer 


tilizer recommendations of the Citrus 
Experiment Station, county agents, 
and others, and in the light of the 
fertilizer records of successful grow- 
ers, it appears that approximately 
one-half of the money spent for 
fertilizer should go for nitrogen. Due 


° 
consideration should be given cur- ll \eTa S $¢¢ 


rent recommendations for timing of 
all operations with special emphasis All State and 
on the timing of the application of : 
. vied Government Agencies 
nitrogenous fertilizers and pest con- h I 
trol measures. stress the _— 
Such a budget for expenses shouid of wang fertilizers 
be set up at or near the beginning which contain 
of the fiscal period during which minerals. 
the majority of the fertilizers, other 
materials, and grove operations g0 No fertilizer 
into the production of the specific can be considered 


crop of fruit being estimated. The adequate without 
fertilizer applied in the fall very ° 
minerals. 


materially affects the bloom and the 
set of crop the following spring and, 


; NACO 5-STAR BRANDS 
consequently, the yield. The fiscal 
year should begin with September have been successful 
with the budget being set up then or for over 20 years 
by the time of the fall fertilization. because they contain 


The year would end with the fol- a superior combination 
lowing month of August so far as of essential 
expenses were concerned, but the ‘ 
fruit under consideration would be minerals. 
that on the trees at that time, which 
would be marketed the following 
winter or spring. ZINC 
Changes or alterations could easily 
be made from time to time in esti- IRON 
mated yield and price as necessary. ms 
Such changes should be taken into 
account for the remaining production a MANGANESE 
operations in order to conform te 
the revised estimates. 
An alternative fiscal period could MAGNESIUM 
be that of September through Aug- 
ust using the estimate for the fruit COPPER 
harvested and fruit prices within the 
same period in determining the maxi- plus BORAX 
mum amount per acre to be expend- : 
ed for fruit production. Using this 
fiscal period reduces the length of 
time estimates for yield and ‘price 
must be made in advance of the 
time the fruit is marketed. The 
fruit would be marketed near the 


middle of this period when the actual AC @) . E RT i L i Z E a 
returns from it would be determined. 
Thus, ample time would be had for JACKSONVILLE | 
adjustments of errors in estimates 
of yield, price, pest control, and COMPAN Cac FLORIDA 
other factors, and for conditions 


ie TELE EE LE LE 
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“Master Brand” Higher Maturity 
Standard Proposed 


Meeting in Lakeland on 
the 
ida's great industry 
ed a revolutionary 
proposed by the United Growers and 
Shippers Association with headquar- 
ters at Orlando, but reserved fina) 
action later meeting to be 
held on May 5. The plan proposed 
contemplates creation of a “master 
brand” and higher standard of ma- 
turity for all Florida fruit shipped 
under the new brand name. 

With 
ally all, being 
master brand 
of maturity 
that 
tation 


April 29, 
committees of Flor- 
consider- 


legislative 
cilrus 


somewnat plan 


until a 


fruit, or 

shipped 
with higher 
was 


all Florida practic- 
under 
standard 
urged 


repu- 


one 


assured, it 
“orida could build 
with the trade and consuming 
public equal to that enjoyed by 
California with its “Sunkist” brand. 

Advocates of higher maturity have 
won a point in recommending that 
the master brand of oranges have a 
content of 8.7 per 
natural and _  color- 


up a 


minimrm solids 
cent for both 
added fruit. 

To exploit 
brand, which 
ally by the state’s 
the plan would raise the advertisng 
tax on oranges from two cents to 
three cents per box and on grape- 
fruit from three- cents to four cents 
per box. 

Proposed by Orlando Group 

The far-reaching proposal was pre- 
senied by the United Growers and 
Shippers Association of Orlando and 
won support from the legislative 
committees of the Florida Farm 
Bureau, the Indian River Citrus 
League, the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation and the Florida Express 
Shippers Association. 

Representatives of the other large 
fresh fruit the Florida. Citrus 
Preducers Association, said 
they would reserve comment until 
a report on the can be 
made to their membership. 

While United’s plan recommends 
higher matuirty tests 
shipped under the master brand, no 
changes would be made in the pres- 
ent grapefruit and tangerine 
ity laws. 

Concession to Indian River 

In an important 
‘prestige already built 


the 
be used option- 
shippers, 


and promote new 
could 


citrus 


group, 
Trade 


proposals 
for. oranges 


matur- 


concession to 


up by Citrus 


shippers in 
River 
mit 
their 
master 
fruit measured up to 
quaiity 


the East Coast’s Indian 
the plan would 
River shippers to 
fruit as 


section, per- 


Indian stamp 
the 
the 


brand 


such in lieu of 


brand name, providing 
master 
specifications. 

At the same time, the Indian River 
district would earmarked for 
their own brand advertising one-half 
of the fresh 
advertising tax 
that district. 

The plan further provides that or- 
and 


have 


orange and grapefruit 


funds collected from 


anges giapefruit shipped under 
the new brand must be stamped with 
the that it 


brand 


master brand and 


the 


name, 


be made illegal to stamp 
name on any lot of fruit 
ing all the minimum 
set up in the 


ards. 


not meet- 


requirements 
master brand stand- 
Based on Experts’ Report 


Higher maturity standards on or- 


anges as proposed are based on the 
recommendations of five state and 
federal citrus experts, who prepared 
a report on higher internal quality 
iaws and submitted it to the Florida 
Farm Bureau’s’ citrus committee 
early last month. 

United’s plan urges that’ these 

recommendations be followed 
the brand oranges 
only, excepting that the juice 
tent requirements continue as 
in effect (four gallons per box of 
natura! color oranges, 4.5 gallons 
for color-added oranges), and that 
the minimum solids percentage be 
fixcd at 8.7 per cent. 

All fruit shipped from the state in 
other than the new master 
would be governed by the 
maturity standards. 


same 


for master for 
con- 


now 


brands 
brand 
present 


Oranges, grapefruit and tangerines 


are excellent for use in salads. 


There is always a market for quality 
fruit. This year the prospects are 
that ONLY the very finest citrus 
fruits will meet the demands of keen 
competition. 


Top Quality Is Always Worth 
Working For 


In the warm, humid period when 
scale, whitefly, mealybugs ana red 
spider are most active, keep them 
fully checked by using 


VOLCK90onN-P90_ 


OIL SPRAYS 


Epray thoroughly. The small 


extra cost in time, care 


and material taken to do the job completely pays off in 
better fruit and maintenance of grove health. 


Consult your ORTHO fieldman concerning the best time to spray against 
2 particular pests 


ORTHO 


California Spray-Chemical Corporation 


Orlando, Florida 
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Steps Taken To 


Prevent Entry of 
Quick Decline 


ARTHUR C. BROWN 
Plant Commissioner 
The State Plant Board, at its 
regular meeting held at Tallahassee 
on March 22, took action seeking to 
prevent of quick decline, a 
disease respomsible for the death of 
crange trees growing on sour root 
stocks in California. 

For years the Board has prohibited 
entry of citrus plants, budw-eod, 
scions, and of certein fruits, 
on account of the risk of the intro- 
duction of citrus canker. This rule, 
No. 28, was revised by _ specific 
mention 
the diseases 


entry 


etc., 


of quick decline as one of 
the entry of which 
should be prevented. Under the re- 
vised rule, cnly such plants 
parts thereof, including fruit, as 
are moving under permits issued by 
the Board or the United States De 
partment of Agriculture may come 
into the state. However, the’ Board 
has not issued the en- 
try of citrus plants for several 
years, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has complied with the Board’s 
request that no plants be shipped 
from the Department's plantings at 
Washirgton until there is available 
more information concerning quick 
decline in this country and tristeza 
in Seuth America. 

The Board also amended its Rule 
30, together with the Instructions to 
the Plant Commissioner for making 
effective the provisions of the rule, 
so as to exclude California 
This rule was promulgated origina!- 
the purpose’ of preveating 
further .introduction of the 
known as brown rot of 
up to the present, providel for entry 
under permit of treated - lemons 
throughout the year. and of treated 
eranges during the months of June, 
July, and August. Lemons handled 
in accordance with the Board’s re- 
quirements continue to 
into the state. 

The Board has been 
over the possibility of entry of quick 
decline but quarantine actioh was 
not practical until information 
cerning the causal agent and Imdan- 
ner of dissemination ‘had béer -de- 
veloped. It is now known = that 
quick decline is a virus disease and 


and 


permits for 


oranges. 
lw for 


disease 


citrus, and 


may come 


concerned 


con- 
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there is a possibility that it may be 
disseminated by seeds. While the 
risk of introduction of the disease 
by seeds or fruits may be slight, the 
Board deemed it necessary to close 
all possible avenues for its entry by 
exclusion of oranges. 


Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society To Meet 
In St. Pete rsburg 


decided te hold the 
next mecting of the Florida State 
Horticultural Society at St. 
October: 28, 29, and 30 at 
the Soreno Hotel. his meeting has 
usually been held in the spring, but 
at the last 
Miami, it wes decided to change the 
time of meeting to fall. At the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
and officers, it to hold 
the meeting in St. Petersburg, on 
the dates mentioned above. 

The Florida State Horticultural 
Society is one ofthe oldest Horticul- 
tural organizations in the 
having nearly 


It has been 
Peters- 
burg on 


meeting. which was in 


was agreed 


state, 


been organized sixty 


ae 
or 
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years ago and now has a member- 
ship of approximately 759 and there 
are usually 500 in attendance at 
the annual meetings. All phases of 
Horticultural problems are discussed 
by specialists in each particular field. 

The facilities for holding this meet- 
ing in St. Petersburg appear to be 
excellent and the officers are look- 
ing forward to a fine meeting. 


More fertilizer per acre is ap- 
plied to tilled far mland in Flerida 
than im any other state except 
Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
Maine ,where the rate is approxi- 
mately the same as in Florida. 


ALLEN & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Listed & Unlisted 
Stocks & Bonds 


Inquiries Solicited 


211 East Lemon St. 
Phone 2133 Lakeland, Fla. 


Branch Office 


604 Metcalfe Bldg. 
Orlando, Florida 
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CORRECT acid-alkali balance in your soil and supply plenty 
of essential calcium and magnesium through annual appli- 
cations df dfp DOLOMITE, and you'll find that you’ve taken 
a long step toward quality insurance. This double value of 
d/p DOLOMITE makes good fertilizers give better results ... 
and unlocks acid-frozen plant food already in your soil. One 
application a year gives exceptional results. Plan now to ap- 


ply d/p DOLOMITE! 
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California Citrus 
Production Costs 


Citrus production costs in Califor- 
nia are studied each year by the 
California Citrus League, and the 
costs for 1945 have been recently 
announced. Wide-spread shortage of 
labor and materials needed in grow- 
ing the fruit resulted in drawing a 
larger proportion of the production 
dollar to these expenses than in 
previous years. The studies covered 
about 11,000 acres of 333,000 in Cali- 
fornit and Arizona, but these were 
sufficiently well scattered to make 
a representative cross section. 

The per-acre cultural cost for all 
varieties of oranges amounted to 
$266, against $228 the year before 
and an average of $195 for the past 
five years. Production made a _ sub- 
stantial increase of 59 packed boxes 
over the 271 per acre in 1944, and 
was well above average. On a 
packed-box basis, costs averaged 81 
cents; 3 cents less than 1944, but 
7 cents a box more than the average 
for the past few years. 

The per-acre expense for lemons 
rose in 1945 to $296; an increase of 
about $31 over 1944 and about $63 
more than the average of the five 
years, 1941-45. Per-acre yields of 444 
packed boxes were 53 more than the 
year before which resulted in hold- 
ing the per-box cost of packed fruit 
at 1 cent less than the $1.15 of 1944. 
The average for the past five sea- 
sons is 97 cents. 

Costs of production for grapefruit 
growers were about the same as in 
1944, at $125 per acre. Yields were 
slightly lower, but the 629-box aver- 
age was well above the 534 produced 
for the past five-year period. The ex- 
pense of raising a packed box of 
fruit totaled 30 cents in 1945, the 
same as the year before and only 2 
cents more than the average for five- 
year period. 

Breaking the orange charges down 
by varieties, the study shows that 
Navels continued to be the most 
expensive to raise in 1945. A total 
of $275 per acre was the average 
cultural expenditure made by the 
161 growers in the study, operating 
2,807 acres. Nearly half of the $40 
per-acre average increase over the 
preceding season went for labor, 
which up to time of picking amount- 
ed to $97. Materials totaled nearly 
$123 an acre; un about $13. Over- 
head expenses rose $7 to $55. With 
few exceptions nearly every cultural 
item showed an _ increase, with 
pruning and tree care’ taking the 
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Citrus Advisory 
Committee Meets; 
Discusses Research 


Because of the definite prospect 


biggest jump. This operation ad- 
vanced from nearly $17 an acre to 
just under $28. yeneral expenses 
and administration rose about $9 
to $27.50, with frost protection up 
$5 to $14. Although fumigating and 
dusting dropped slightly, spraying 
advanced about $7 to $31. 

The 230 Valencia growers controll- 
ing 3,016 acres reported about the 
same general increases as the Navel 
producers. The Valencia study 
showed an increase in cultural costs 
of nearly $40 per acre to $257, with 
labor charges advancing $15 to $91 
per acre. Materials cost $109, slightly 
more than $13 higher than the 1944 
season, while general Overhead was 
$9 more, for a total of $56. Unlike 
Navels, the big increase in cultural 
expenses of Valencias occurred in 
pest control, where all related items 
were higher. Fumigating advanced 
from about $27 to $40; spraying 
from nearly $28 to more than $32; 
and dusting increased over $2 to 
$11.45. Taxes showed a $6 increase 
to $21. The only major decrease was 
in barnyard fertilizer where the $39 
spent was $6 less than in 1944. 

Although the per acre cost of 
raising desert-valley Arizona grape- 
fruit rose only about $4 per acre 
over the $121 of 1944, certain opera- 
tions were curtailed appreciably to 
hold total expenses down. Costs of 
materials advanced slightly, to 
$39.44, while labor increased $6 for 
a total of more than $56 per acre. 

To offset certain increases, prun- 
ing and tree care was reduced 
nearly $10 an acre to $13.78. The 
cash outlay for barnyard manures 
was also cut $5 to $20.70. Dusting 
showed an increase to $9, while 
irrigation labor charges advanced 
$4 to $16.09. 


also 
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that citrus production will increase 
by 25 percent between now and 1952, 
the Citrus Advisory Committee at 
their April 10-11 meeting in Wash- 
ington urged that high priority be 
given to research toward broaden- 
ing the outlets for citrus, under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. The Committee will submit 
this recommendation and others 
pertaining to citrus research to the 
National Advisory Committee and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for their consideration in planning 
an over-all program under the new 
Act as passed last August. 

The 
chairman 


BE SURE! 


when spraying your citrus 
trees, use 


Standard “87” 


Oil Emulsion. It blends 
with any Florida water 
perfectly. Our modern 
machinery and competent 
supervision assure a uni- 
form hig hgrade emulsion 
that gets results every 
time. 


chose as 
Assistant 


citrus committee 
F. R. Wilcox, 











We stock and manufac- 
ture all types of Insecti- 
cides and Fungicides for 
citrus and truck. 


Standard Spray And 
Supply Company 


Lakeland, Florida 








JUST PUBLISHED 


“CITROCRAFT” 


A manual for the Rio Grande Valley citrus grower 


By George R. Schulz, Ph. D. 


$5.00 


Written in a popular manner, yet scientifically accurate. 
Of greatest value to anyone interested in, citrus, in any 


citrus growing region. 


TEXAS SOIL LABORATORY 


McAllen 


Texas 
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General Manager of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Los 
Angeles, who said: “The increased 
wartime demand for citrus fruit has 
quite naturally accelcerated plant- 
ings of this crop, much of which 
will come into peak production dur- 
ing the next 5 years. We have good 
reason to believe,” he said, “that 
the 1952 crop will approximate 250 
million boxes as compared to the 
200 million-box crop of the current 
season. It is extremely important, 
therefore, that immediate considera- 
tion be given to ways and means of 
develoring new outlets for this in- 
creased production.” 

Other phases of research which 
the committee considers’ essential 
to the long-time as well as immedi- 
ate welfare of the citrus industry 
are: New methods of processing 
and new uses; _s higher quality 
through elimination of market 
diseases and revised grading stand- 
ards; and improved production prac- 
tices such as disease and pest con- 
trol, new varieties, and better soil 
management and use of fertilizers. 

The committee, which represents 
growers, shippers, processors,- and 
distributors, fully realize the prob- 
lems that lie ahead in the citrus in- 
dustry and are confident that many 
of those problems can be solved by 
a wel!-coordinated research pro- 
gram, Mr. Wileox said. 

Members of the committee in ad- 
dition to Mr. Wilcox A. V 
Saurman, grower, Clearwater, Fla.; 
J. Wayne Reitz, economic counsel, 
United Growers & Shippers Ass'n., 
Orlando, Fla.; Raymond D. Robinson, 
vice-president, Dr. P. Phillips Can- 
ning Co., Orlando, Fla.; Robbius 
Russell, ass’t. gen mer., Mutual Or- 
ange Distributors, Redlands, Calif.; 
W. K. McCracken, president, Tree- 
sweet Products Co., Santa Ana, 
,Calif.; G. O. McDaniel, grower-pro- 
cessor, Edcouch, Texas; Alden M. 
Drury, gen. mgr., Texsun Citrus Ex- 
change, Weslaco, Texas; W. F. Me- 
Cardle, Wesco Foods Co., 1425 S. 
Racine St., Chicago, Ill; L. V. 
Eberhard, distributor, 1146 Wealthy 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles 
A. Rogers, Zulfer & Rogers, Alamo, 
Texas. 

The Department representative and 
executive secretary of the committee 
is Floyd F. Hedlund, assistant di- 
rector of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch in the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 


are: 


Americans are eating more cheese 
than ever before. Per capita con- 
sumption in 1946 was 7 pounds. 
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Notes Of The Trade 


E. M. Brogden, for the past twen- 
ty-five years, identified with various 
processes designed for the preserva- 
tion of citrus fruit, has developed a 
machine known as the De-K-Cide 
machine which treats citrus with a 
chemical that provides a complete 
protective coating for the fruit. 

The machine is now installed and 
being operated in the plant of the 
Winter Haven Citrus’ Growers As- 
sociation. Brogden states that the 
newly designed equipment is the 
result of many years study and 


You get 
all you 


ay eee 
The smooth inner surfaces of 
multiwall paper bags mean that 
all the contents empty out cleanly. 
There is no siftage, either —no 
hidden losses that cause needless 
waste. 
For economy’s sake, and for 
convenience, too, ask your sup- 
plier to ship in Multiwalls, the 


ideal container for fertilizer. 
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asserts that it prevents stem end 
rot and shrivling from setting in 
when fruit is enroute to market or 
in the market. 

Not only does the treatment pre- 
vent fruit decay from stem end rot 
or other damage to the fruit but: the 
coating enhan¢ces the appearance of 
the fruit, which Brogden asserts 
will maintain its origina! flavcr for 
an indefinite period after being 
treated. 


Farm people of this country sup- 
ply about half of the increase in 
population. 


4 REASONS WHY 
YOU'LL PREFER MULTIWALLS 


1 Protection against moisture-vapor 
penetration and ‘‘caking.”’ 


Economy —There is no siftage and 
they empty clean. 


Ease of Handling—They are com- 
pact, convenient, easy to open and 
easy to empty. 


Cleaner — Multiple walls of paper 
permit no leakage. 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION. 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


FLORIDA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


1925 O'Sullivan Building 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


W. M. Palmer, Ocala; Phone 261 
T. F. Sheridan, Jacksonville; Phone 7-7173 
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U. S. Research Com- 
mittee Reviews Re- 
ports On Citrus 


Definite steps were taken toward 
developing: a coordinated program 
under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 when the National Ad- 
visory Committee under the Act 
held its third meeting in Washing- 
tion on April 14-15. The Committee 
proposals for specific 
work recommended by 
Cemmodity Advisory Committees for 
cotton, potatoes, and citrus fruit. 

The outstanding need for research 
on potatoes and citrus, the Commit- 
tee believes, is for broadened out- 
lets through new uses, better quality, 
improved varieties, and more ef- 
fective distribution. Broad program 
proposals were made for cotton and 
specific recommendations are being 
developed by the Cotton Advisory 
Committee on the relative urgency 
of different lines of work covered in 
the report. 

The Research and 
passed last August, 
broad national program 
into basic laws and 
agriculture and _ especially 
sizes the need to develop new 
for farm products, to expand present 
and to improve’ marketing 
facilities and services. 


reviewed 
lines of 


Marketing Act 
provides for a 
of research 
principles of 
empha- 
uses 


uses, 
methods, 


Classified Ads 


PEACH TREES. IMPROVED JEWEL 
Varicty. Accepting reservations for 
January—February delivery. Place 
reservations early to insure de- 





livery. 
Clay Hill 
Box 2880, Tampa, 


Nurseries Co. 
Fla. 


AVOCADO-MANGO TREES 1947 
PLANTING FOR’ SALE IN 
QUANTITY. BROOKS-TOWER 
NURSERIES Box 36, HOME- 
STEAD, FLORIDA. 


No 
freeze damage. Principal varieties 
available for June planting. Order 
new.-Ward'’s Nursery, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


CITRUS TREES. USUAL VARIETIES 
and Rootstocks. Accepting reserva- 
tions for Fall 1947 and Spring 1948 
delivery. 

Clay Hill Nurseries Co. 
Box 2880, Tampa, Fla. 





WILL GROW CITRUS TREES ON 
contract, sour, lemon, or cleo root- 
stock. John Grieshop Nursery, 11; 
miles north of San Antonio. Mail— 
Dade City,. Fla. 
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Florida University 
Plans New Courses 
In Food Processing 


Greatly expanded courses in Flor- 
ida fruit and vegetable processing 
are planned in the University of 
Florida College of Agriculture begin- 
ning with the 1947 fall session, ac- 
cording to Dean H. Harold Hume. 
processing laboratories now 
under construction, authorized by 
the 1945 Legislature, will make pos- 
sible the expansion, Dr. Hume says. 
A laboratory for research in freez- 


New 


The meeting of the Nationa! Ad- 
visory Committee is part of an ex- 
tensive effort by the Department to 
programs that 
as soon as funds be- 

In addition to cot- 
citrus, advisory 
been established 
livestock, poultry. 
transportation, 
and 
flaxseed, nuts, 
grain, peanuts, vegetables, 
and sugar. Committees on 
and fishery products 
up. 

Meetings of all committees 
are planned within the next two or 
three months to recommend to the 
National Advisory Committee and 
the Department of work that 
should be given first priority in 
these respective fields. 


develop can be rut 
into operation 
come available. 
potatoes, 
have 
wool, 


ton, and 
committees 
for dairy 
deciduous frvit, 
beans and peas, soybeans 
livestock feed, 


seeds, 


rice, 
dry 
tree 


tobacco, 


are being set 


these 


lines 
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dehydrating and eanning vege- 
tables is being erected on the 
xperiment Station grounds in 
Gainesville, and facilities for teach- 
ing processing of both fruits and 
vegetables will be installed in an 
addition to it. A fruit processing 
laboratory is under construction at 
the Citrus Experiment Station, Lake 
Alfred. Both laboratories will be 
ready for operation this fall. 


ing, 


out between the 
impending pincers of an increasing 
population and a dwindling area 
of productive land.—H. H. Bennett. 


Time is running 


Kill these pests 
With Dust or Spray, 
Gel more yield 
The IRON AGE Wey. 


ORCHARD 


gugeik SPRAYERS and. DUSTERS 


@ Full 


A size and type for every job. 


with 


range of sizes and capacities to assure 


complete penetration and coverage of foliage. 


@ Streamlined design for 


easy passage in rows; 


elimination of twig breakage losses. 


@ Rugeced construction for economical operation; 
minimum upkeep. 


Write for complete in- 
formation TODAY, 


SPRAYERS * 
TRANSPLANTERS ° 
CONVEYORS 


> 7x0N ACE 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISIQN 


Dust and Spray the IRON AGE Way 


DUSTERS * PLANTERS 
DIGGERS + WEEDERS 


JUICE PRESSES SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


3405 DUKE STREET 


Citrus Sales and Service 
Tavares, 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Hector Supply Co. 


Florida Miami, Florida 








